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populations of the indomitable and adventurous race that planted them. 
Soon the same thing will, be true of the Spanish towns of the remoter 
west. All the more reason then that a knowledge of their past should be 
cherished — a past dim and dreamy, pervaded by sights and sounds re- 
mote from our experience, — the figures of cavaliers in mail, of priests 
robed and tonsured marching at the word of absolute commanders, or 
in the wilderness kneeling at the peal from some mission of consecrated 
bells. 

As we lay down this book we find that no pages have made a stronger 
impression than those recording the adventures of Father Junipero Serra, 
the Franciscan monk, who, coming from the island of Majorca, played a 
great part in America. Just at this moment, in an island but a day's 
sail distant, Napoleon Bonaparte was born ; and Mr. Harold Bolce, who 
tells the story, makes the startling claim that the work of the monk (of 
whom we believe most of the readers of this book will now hear for 
the first time) affected the world more profoundly than that of the 
soldier. Spain, it seems, just after the middle of the eighteenth century, 
had determined to give up as profitless the stretch of coast from San 
Diego northward. Had she done so the coast would certainly have fallen 
into strong hands. Behring was near at hand prepared to seize the land for 
Russia as far southward " as the sea-otter ran' ' ; Captain Cook was ready to 
appropriate for England whatever was unoccupied ; La Perouse, too, in 
the interest of Louis XVI., looking for chances to plant the fleur-de-lis, 
pushed into the harbors as he sailed down the shore. Father Junipero, 
however, had gone northward from Mexico with bell, book and knotted 
cord. He infused his zeal into crowds of Indian neophytes. He restored 
the crumbling walls of the old missions, and marked again with proper 
peals matins, nones and vespers; and, when nothing else would do, 
journeyed through the wilderness back to Mexico to persuade the viceroy 
to hold on yet longer. So, says Mr. Bolce, Spain served as a trustee 
until in the fulness of time Uncle Sam entered upon the scene, assuming 
what the Dons had become too weak to hold. It was all the work of 
Father Junipero, building so much wiser than he knew : but what pangs 
would have wrung the soul of the faithful monk had he known what was 
coming from his labors ! James K. Hosmer. 

A Short History of the Mississippi Valley. By James K. Hosmer. 

(Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 1901. 

Pp. xv, 230.) 

This is an interesting little volume sketching some of the important 
episodes in the occupation of the great central valley of the Union, 
Dr. Hosmer has a readable, story-telling style, and he has made a useful 
book for the general reader. It cannot be said, however, that he has 
added to our knowledge of the field which he discusses, and the influence 
of writers like John Fiske, Theodore Roosevelt, and Henry Adams upon 
the author is obvious. Dr. Hosmer even follows Roosevelt into spelling 
Boone, "Boon," failing to note that this error was corrected in the 
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later editions of the Winning of the West. The picturesque elements of 
Mr. Roosevelt's narrative have even entrapped Dr. Hosmer into repeat- 
ing the unfounded story of Clark's dramatic appearance in the ballroom 
at the capture of Kaskaskia. A slight investigation into the sources 
ought to have saved him from this mistake. But the author falls into 
some strange errors on his own account. As a case in point, his treat- 
ment of the Indian negotiations of George Rogers Clark at Cahokia 
after the conquest may be noted. In that episode Dr. Hosmer brings in 
distant Indian tribes for whom there seems to be no satisfactory 
authority, and he gives a description of the negotiations which places 
Clark in a spectacular position quite out of character with the man. 
" On the third day of the council," he writes, "certain of the savages 
set out to seize upon him. Clark, however, anticipated them, snatching 
out the offenders as they stood in the midst of the hesitating crowd, and 
casting them straightway into chains. A sign of timidity would have 
brought upon his little company a rain of tomahawks. . . . Next day 
the council proceeded with all the circumstance of a savage ceremonial. 
Clark tossed among them a bloody war belt defying the multitude. 
Dragging part of his chained captives into the ring, he contemptuously 
set them free, shouting that he scorned them all." This description is 
quite irreconcilable with the sources, which give no evidence of any 
such athletic and vociferous exhibition on the part of Clark. 

It is certainly too much to say that " from the time of Clark, there 
has been no question as to our mastery over the Northwest throughout 
its whole extent. ' ' There was decidedly such a question through the 
period of the Confederation, and, indeed, in the War of 1812, so far 
as portions of the region are concerned. But it is in the matter of 
omissions that the most serious defects of the book are to be noted. Dr. 
Hosmer fails to give any adequate account of the diplomatic history of 
the Mississippi valley in the period of Washington and Adams, when the 
fate of the valley trembled in the balance. In that critical period, 
France made determined efforts to secure the control of that region, 
England likewise cast her eyes upon the river, and the mouth of the 
Mississippi was a pivotal point in the far-reaching schemes of Miranda, 
the South American revolutionist. Practically nothing of all this appears 
in the pages of Dr. Hosmer. Worse than this, two or three pages serve 
to cover the transition between the War of 18 12 and the slavery struggle, 
and yet in the generation that occupied those years occurred some of the 
most important events in the history of the valley. Failing to describe 
the entrance of the New York, New England, and German elements into 
the northern half of the valley in the years prior to 1850, and failing 
adequately to portray the spread of cotton culture and the settlement of 
Southerners in the lower half of the valley in the same period, Dr. Hos- 
mer loses the key to the development of that period. It was then that 
the Mississippi valley split in two, lines of transportation as well as social 
affinities bound the north together and the south together, and broke the 
unity of the valley. This great movement of population, and the 
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evolution of the social, economic and political life of the period are 
almost ignored by the author. 

There is a similar defect in the treatment of the prairie portions of the 
valley since the war. Although this portion of the history of the region 
may not present such obviously picturesque features as the topics which 
he selects for consideration, and although these movements have not been 
worked out with the same care by preceding writers, nevertheless until 
these aspects of its history are duly considered, the Mississippi valley can 
certainly not be said to have received its historian. F. J. T. 

History of Intellectual Development: On the Lines of Modern Evolu- 
tion. Vol. III., Political ; Educational; Social; including an Attempted 
Reconstruction of the Politics of England, France and America for the 
Twentieth Century. By John Beattie Crozier. (New York, Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1901, pp. xiv, 355.) This third volume of Crozier's 
now well-known History, written before the second because of failing 
eyesight and consequent fear for the future coupled with a predilection 
for practical conclusions, occupies itself first with the formulation of a 
general programme for the practical statesman and then with what are 
certainly interesting applications to the special politics of England, 
France and America. The book is stimulating in many ways, but the 
present notice must confine itself to only a word or two of possible criti- 
cism upon the general programme, which takes the form of four * ' rules 
of practical statesmanship " (pp. 149 ff.). Thus: (1) Preservation of 
National Type; (2) Consequent Dismissal of all merely Abstract Ideals ; 
(3) Development of the State all along the line or "all of a piece," 
that is, without gaps or exclusions anywhere ; and (4) Attention upon 
' ' the material and social conditions ' ' rather than upon ' ' the character of 
the people." All admirable rules assuredly, and they hold together 
strongly ; the thoughtful statesman, the real statesman of the future 
would profit much from consideration of them, not to say from Mr. 
Crozier's latest volume from cover to cover. Nevertheless in what he 
urges Mr. Crozier himself only exemplifies the very abstract idealism that 
he so earnestly and so constantly decries — and this in our opinion with- 
out damaging the real value of the book at all. When we are told on 
one page that from the beginning statesmen have blindly followed abstract 
ideals and treated only useful means as if they were ends, this being noth- 
ing more nor less than a law of history, and then on another page that 
hereafter the statesman is to be practical only if independent of such a 
law, there appears to us what amounts almost to delightful naivete. 
Practical politics do indeed need knowledge and understanding of history 
and Mr. Crozier offers the sort of reflection upon history that can but do 
good, but with the evidence of history itself and of certain well-known 
principles of psychology before us we can not see how human progress is 
ever going to cease to proceed, in the first place, through human devo- 
tion to abstract ideals and above all, in the second place, through the 
association and conflict of such ideals. One man has never yet been so 



